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ILLINOIS IN MODERN LITERATURE. 



E. K. CREWS. Ph. B., A. M. 

There is no nation, civilized or barbarous, without 
its literature. Yea, more, there is no inhabited section 
of a country — no race of people — no local community 
without its literature. At first this was traditional, ar- 
chaic, patriarchal. The eldest chieftain or clansman, or 
tribesman, would gather representative persons of allied 
position around him and rehearse their history and ex- 
ploits. And there grew up a verbal literature familiar 
to all because of these periodical rehearsals. This 
method had a tendency to a too highly colored narrative. 
Whitney in his "Origin and Growth of Language" says: 
"No one has ever been able to prevent what passes from 
the mouth to the ear being altered on the way." But by 
this method, poor as it was, has been preserved to us 
the "Vedic Hymns of India," the "Iliad" and "Odys- 
sey" of Homer, the "Aeneid of Virgil," the "Brer Bab- 
bit Tales" collected by Joel Chandler Harris, the beauti- 
ful legends of the North American Indians of which 
"Hiawatha" is the best specimen. Had there always 
been a written language much that is beautiful in 
the myth and legend of Greece and Borne would have 
been lost to us; for the imagination of man has the 
highest sweep and loftiest flights when untrammelled by 
a written language. To the wandering story tellers of 
the middle ages do we owe "Nibelungenlied," "Grimes' 
Fairy Tales," "The Arabian Nights," and the "Scandi- 
navian Norse Tales." The ever welcome story teller 
and vender of fact and fancy found a ready ear among 
the Indians and early settlers of Illinois. Hence grew in 
form the story of "The Boy Who Snared the Sun," "The 
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Flaming Arrow,' ' "How the Great Spirit Sent Beans, 
Corn and Tobacco," "The Maid Who Married the Pine 
Tree," "The Girl Who Loved the Fish," "The Down in 
Egypt," "The Sucker and the Pike," "The Buried Pot 
of Gold" and the legends of "Starved Rock," "Lover's 
Leap" and "Buffalo Bock," etc. Every tribe and every 
stream in Illinois had their origin in some fact or fancy 
colored by imagination. The word "Ulini" means the 
complete and perfect man. Brinton in his "Myth of the 
New World" says that among the Chippeway Indians 
were ten men whose duty it was to preserve the litera- 
ture of the race, and one man alone could recite 200 songs.. 
Whose is the skilled hand to interpret for us and gather 
and weave into literature the carvings, engravings and 
pictographic writing on shells and rocks made there by 
those simple children of nature? We alone of all the 
states have our Piasa, our Black Hawk, our Starved 
Rock, our Pontiac, our Wau Bun, our Kaskaskia. Great 
credit should be given J. W. Foster, Edward Mason, 
Randall Parrish, Frank Stevens, Dr. J. F. Snyder and 
H. W. Beckwith for a preservation of the literature of 
the red men before the conquest of Illinois by the pale 
race. How the replies of the chieftain to the speeches 
of Marquette and Joliet at that Indian village near 
Peoria are worthy of preservation: "I thank thee for 
taking such pains to come to visit us. Never has the 
earth been so beautiful nor the sun so bright as today. 
Never has our river been so calm, nor so free from rocks. 
Never had our tobacco such a flavor nor our corn looked 
so beautiful. I pray thee take pity on me and all my na- 
tion. Thou knowest the Great Spirit who hearest us all. 
Ask him to give me life and health and come to dwell 
with us that we may know him." When Black Hawk 
was leaving Fortress Monroe he made a farewell speech 
to Colonel Eustace which is a real literary gem: 
"Brother, I have come on my part, and in behalf of my 
companions, to bid you farewell. Our Great Father has 
at length been pleased to let us return to our hunting 
grounds. We have buried the tomahawk, and the sound 
of the rifle will hereafter only bring death to the deer 
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and the buffalo. The memory of your friendship will re- 
main till the Great Spirit says 'It's time for Black Hawk 
to sing the death song.' Brother, your houses are as 
numerous as the leaves on the trees, and your warriors 
are like the sands on the shore of the Great Lakes that 
roll before us. The Eed Man has but few houses and few 
warriors, but the Eed Man has a heart that throbs as 
warmly as the heart of the white brother. May the Great 
Spirit bless you and your children. Farewell." 

The literature of Illinois has an uniqueness and charm 
wholly its own. It is composed of Indian, French, 
Spanish, English and border colloquialisms. We have 
passed through discovery, exploration, Indian warfare, 
border outlawry, backwoods log school house times, cir- 
cuit rider and camp meeting day. In the palmy days of 
Kaskaskia the court of France visited us in the distin- 
guished personage of Lafayette. One day some skillful 
hand from the annals of the army officers, once stationed 
at Fort Dearborn, Armstrong, Apple Biver, Edwards, 
Chartres, Gage, Massac, St. Louis, Clark and Johnson, 
will give us a literature of frontier life more wonderful 
and richer than we have yet dreamed. The Lincolniana 
alone now contains more than 1,400 titles. In a paper like 
this I can only touch on a few things from the unnumbered 
many, all containing something worthy of mention. The 
coming of the white man to Illinois, and his reception by 
the red men, is graphically told by Dr. Snyder in a recent 
article of Cass county sketches: "At that day, less than 
half a century ago, there stood near the river bank at 
Beardstown one of the finest Indian mounds in Central 
Illinois. It was a sepuchral mound, conical in form, 50 feet 
in height and 200 feet in diameter at the base, and made 
of clay brought from the bluffs four miles distant. For 
ages there was clustered near it the wigwams of a large 
Indian village. In imagination we can readily restore 
the primitive conditions existing there when, on one 
sultry day in August, 1673, the swarthy denizens of the 
village in wild excitement rushed to the water's edge 
and covered the western face of the great mound from 
base to apex, to gaze in awe and speechless wonder at 
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two strange canoes approaching from below, bearing 
strange bearded white men of a race never before seen 
by them. In token of friendship the dusky chief extended 
to the weary Frenchmen the pipe of peace who, under- 
standing that signal of welcome, came ashore, and here, 
on the soil of future Cass county, the discoverers of Illi- 
nois were entertained by the real natives with generous 
hospitality. 

In the historical sketches by J. N. Gridley, Mrs. Emily 
Burton, now of Deshler, Nebraska, daughter of James 
M. Eobinson, owner of the once famous Robinson Mills 
on the border of Menard and Cass counties, gives us one 
of the most perfect descriptions of home life, domestic 
science and early days to be found any where and which 
must be preserved: "On wool picking days the neigh- 
bor women and children, who had been invited, gathered 
in and arranged themselves in a circle around a large 
pile of wool that occupied the center of the room, each 
one helping themselves to a portion, and picking out 
burrs and sticks and trash till it looked clean and fluffy 
and then tossed it on a sheet spread out for that purpose. 
In due time a good dinner rewarded the pickers — nice 
light bread, luscious corn pone, potatoes, cabbage, beans, 
peas, meats nicely browned, mince pies, pumpkin pies, 
fruits, sauces of all kinds, pound cake, preserves and 
pudding. The picking was only the beginning of the 
work on wool. The next task was to card it on rolls. 
Next came the spinning and winding into skeins. Girls 
may be happy now with their music practice, their batten- 
burg and golf, but they were happy then. How pleasant 
it was to me to watch my sisters in their tidy dresses, as 
they held a roll to the spindle, give the wheel a touch with 
the wheel pin, walk backward as far as they could and 
keep the wheel going, and then walk back again to wind up 
the thread, perhaps singing or reciting some poem all the 
while. After the yarn was in the skeins then came the 
coloring. And what discoveries in chemistry the women 
made over the blue dye kettles and experiments to get 
madder and copperas shades. If I remember right they 
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got green by mixing peach tree leaves with blue dye. 
Next came the weaving into gray and blue flannels and 
linseys and jeans. The garments for men, women and 
children were all cut and sewed by hand and back stitched 
and pressed, most of which was done by candle lights 
and grease l^mps. The changes which have taken place 
since then surpass the ' Tales of the Arabian Nights/ 
We press a button and machinery is set in motion which 
obeys our every wish and performs the labors which 
might puzzle the slaves of ring and lamp. Our school 
house was built of logs and daubed with mud. Our 
school house seats were log slabs with holes bored in 
them and pegs to hold them down. Our chewing gum 
and bon-bons were sassafras buds. And as for roads 
there were none. The traveler took his bearings from 
the sun and the course of the streams and struck out 
with courage and common sense to guide him." 

Eev. J. L. Crane, in his laughable book "The Two Cir- 
cuits," dramatically describes a meeting in the early 
day of the circuit riders which he is supposed to have 
held at one point of his circuit one week day: "Nearly 
all the men who were to compose the congregation were 
standing near the cabin *s front door telling each other 
the news, discussing crops and weather, fixing and pre- 
dicting the character and influence of the events of the 
future. Philip almost quailed before the united stare of 
their faces. He imagined he was being measured, 
weighed and sifted and found worthless before he came 
close to them and before he was allowed a trial. But when 
they gathered about him with words of kindness and 
hearty, honest welcome, he knew that his soul was not 
among aliens. They all followed him into the house and 
the room was uncomfortably full. The door was left 
ajar, not for ventilation, but for light. Poles were hang- 
ing a few inches from the ceiling and they were thickly 
encircled with ring, string and circular cuts of pump- 
kins hung there to dry. The ceiling was of clapboards. 
The fire place of vast proportions built of stone and 
brick bats plastered with mud. The chimney, from the 
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fire place upward, was of mud and sticks. On your left, 
as you faced the fire, were three or four shelves which 
contained the queensware, tin cups and pans. A small 
stool under the shelves held the water bucket and within 
it floated an old brown gourd. The seats were made of 
slabs with the round side turned down and pegs 20 inches 
long were driven into two inch augur holes for legs. 
There was no window with glass in the house, but op- 
posite the door a log was cut out where a window was 
expected to be." In such a place of worship did these 
heroic souls lay the foundation for the future Gothic 
structures of our city churches. 

Clark E. Carr, in the Illini, in speaking of those far 
away days when Illinois was in the making, says : "The 
great characters that Illinois has given to the world 
could never have been evolved from any other than a 
pioneer life. They will never again be equalled in our 
country until there appears some equally potential 
pioneer movement. It may be in morals, it may be in 
politics, it may be in society, but it must be such an 
awakening as takes men out of themselves and beckons 
them toward new and unexplored regions of thought, 
enterprise and aspiration." 

There has no description been written of Old Fort 
Dearborn surpassing that of Eandall Parrish in "When 
Wilderness was King :" "It stands before me now, clear 
cut and prominent, its outlines distinct against the back- 
ground of blue waters or green plains. In that early 
day the fort was a fair typical outpost of the border — 
like scores of others scattered at wide and irregular in- 
tervals from the Carolina mountains on the south to the 
Great Lakes on the north. Forming one link in the chain 
of frontier fortifications against Indian treachery and 
outbreak. It bore the distinction of being the most ad- 
vanced and exposed of all, and its small garrison was 
entirely isolated and alone, a forlorn hope in the heart 
of a great wilderness. The fort had been erected on the 
southern bank of a dull and sluggish stream, emptying 
into the Great Lake from the west, and known to the 
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early French explorers as "Chicagou." The spot selected 
was nearly that where an old time French trading post 
has stood. Here a simple stockade of logs was placed 
standing on end, firmly planted in the ground and ex- 
tending upward some fifteen feet, the tops of the log3 
sharpened as an additional protection against savage as- 
saults. The log stockade was built quite solid save for one 
main entrance facing the south and secured by a heavy 
iron gate with a subterranean or sunken passage leading 
beneath the north wall to the river, protected by a door 
which could be raised only from within. The enclosure 
thus formed was sufficiently large to contain a somewhat 
restricted parade ground about which were grouped the 
necessary buildings of the garrison; the quarters of the 
officers, the soldiers' barracks, the commandant's office, 
the guard house and the magazine. These rude struc- 
tures were built in frontier style of cleaved logs, and 
with one exception were but a single story high so that 
the roofs of rived shingles were well below the protection 
of the palisade of logs. Besides these interior buildings, 
two block houses were built, each constructed so that the 
second story overhung the first. One of them standing 
at the southeast and one of them at the northwest corner 
of the palisade walls. A narrow wooden support or walk 
accessible only from one to the other of these block 
houses enabled the defenders to stand within the en- 
closure and look out over the row of sharpened logs." 
From this most perfect description a painter could ac- 
curately reproduce the old fort so shamefully abandoned 
by its defenders. There are scores of splendid state his- 
torians whose worth we can not mention here. There 
are many first class novels whose plots and scenes are 
woven into our history. 

Maurice Thompson in " Alice of Old Vincennes," has 
related the trip from Kaskaskia to Vincennes with 
a pathetic touch. Listen for a moment as he sums up 
Clark's campaign: "We look back with a shiver of awe 
at the 300 Spartans for whom Simonides composed his 
matchless Epic. They wrought and died gloriously — 
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that was Greek. The one hundred and seventy men who, 
led by the backwoodsman, Clark, made conquest of an 
empire's area for freedom in the west, wrought and lived 
gloriously — that was America." It is well to bear in 
mind this distinction by which our civilization separates 
itself from that of old times. Our heroism has always 
been that of life. Our heroes have conquered and lived 
to see the effects of conquest. We have fought all sorts 
of wars and have never felt defeat. Washington, Jack- 
son, Taylor and Grant all lived to enjoy, after a success- 
ful war, a triumphant peace. "These American," said a 
witty Frenchman, "are either enormously lucky or pos- 
sessed of miraculous vitality. You rarely wound them 
in battle, and if you wound them their wounds are not 
mortal. Their history is but a chain of impossibilities 
easily accomplished. Their undertakings have been 
without preparation. Their successes in the nature of 
stupendous accidents." Such a statement may appear 
crudely sound from a Gallic point of view, but it leaves 
out the dominant in American character, namely heroic 
efficiency. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Holbrook has a most entrancing sketch 
of Lafayette's visit to Kaskaskia in her "Old Kaskaskia 
Days." She says: "The village was all excitement. 
Everyone was in holiday attire. The preparations were 
completed to receive Marquis de Lafayette in the best 
style the village could afford. General Edgar would 
entertain him. The banquet would be held at the Old 
Tavern and the ball at night in the old store house of 
William Morrison. All the finery possessed by the dames 
and maids would be brought to light. At an early hour 
the streets were filled with animated groups. Foot 
travelers, horsemen and charioteers were pouring in 
from the country far and near. The young men who were 
to form the guard of honor were dashing back and forth 
on prancing horses. Old women in linseys with blue 
handkerchiefs on their heads, young ones in prints with 
gay madonna handkerchiefs at throat. Men in hunting 
outfits of dressed deer skins — Indians in blankets — a 
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motley crowd. Bright expectant faces were on every 
corner — a laugh — a banquet — a greeting of friend and 
acquaintance. Old men relating to all who would listen 
the incidents of the war of 76. Lafayette's bravery, his 
valor, his generosity, his kindness of heart and his pa- 
triotism. The cheers of the villagers announced the ap- 
proach of Lafayette and the distinguished people from 
St. Louis and other places, as well as the leading citizens 
of Old Kaskaskia. There was an equally excited crowd 
awaiting the arrival and strewing roses before the ap- 
proaching guest. Governor Coles delivered the address 
of welcome on behalf of the people of Illinois. The Mar- 
quis responded in a most feeling manner." 

Mrs. Catherwood, in "Old Kaskaskia," tragically 
pictures the destruction of the ill fated, but once happy, 
town by flood: "The noble bluffs had become a sunken 
ridge, water meeting the forests a little below their 
waists. Drift of rotten wood stuck to the house sides, 
and broken trees or stumps jammed under gallery roofs 
resented the current and broke the surface as they rose 
and dipped. Strange crafts, large and small, rode down 
the turgid sweep. Straw beehives rolled along like 
gigantic pine cones, and rustic hen coops of bottom land 
settlers kept their balance as they moved, and perhaps 
the strangest object carried by the tremendous force was 
a small clapboard house. Its back and front doors stood 
open and in the middle of the floor stood a solitary chair. 
One expected to see a figure emerge from a hidden corner 
and sit down forlornly in the chair. And Kaskaskia was 
gone." 

How rich in information, scholarly worth and literary 
merit are the good things coming from the State Histori- 
cal Society! The editorials of our great dailies, our 
county histories, our regimental war sketches. There are, 
as has been remarked, more than 1,400 works on Abraham 
Lincoln alone. We must not close this article without a 
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brief sketch of W. J. Calhoun's speech at the dedication 
of the Illinois State Memorial Temple and Eegimental 
Monuments at Vicksburg in 1906: "The Civil War was a 
great awakening. It stirred the soul of the people with 
the deepest emotions. To those who lived in it, who 
labored and suffered in it, it is the one great over- 
shadowing experience. That's why the old soldier of 
either side never forgets it. Never grows weary of talk- 
ing about it. It is not the passion of the war that he re- 
members. It is the solemnity. The consecration and the 
sacrifice of it fills his soul. He can not forget it. Phidias, 
the sculptor, carved the beautiful monument which was 
erected on the field of Marathon in honor of the Athenian 
dead who were buried there. The monument has long 
since passed away. No trace of it remains. More than 
2,000 years have come and gone since that battle was 
fought, but the memory of it still illuminates the history 
of the world. The wind, the sun and the rain may in time 
disintegrate and destroy this monument. It, too, may 
pass away, but the memory of the sacrifice here made, 
the glory of the deeds here performed, will live in song 
and story to inspire the hearts of coming generations 
with the love of country which these men proved by 
death. Amid all my doubts and apprehensions I have 
an abiding faith in the future of the great country. That 
faith is inspired by a belief in God and in the destiny 
He has marked out for us, and a belief in the patriotism 
of the American people. Give them but light to see the 
way in which they are to travel, and though it be with 
naked, bruised and bleeding feet they will go that way 
as their fathers did before them. For God, for Country 
and for Humanity. To the Spirit of Patriotism and its 
sacrifices, and in honor of the dead who exemplified that 
spirit in life and death, we dedicate this monument. ' ' 

Here and there all through our history are real literary 
gems in poetry which scenes and persons and occasion 
have called forth from poetic hearts. S. E. Kiser, speak- 
ing of John M. Palmer, says : 
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"His conscience alone he served, 

However small the cause or great ; 
Never by friendship swerved, 

Never turned aside by hate. 
Honest his least intent, 

Therefore, let but one line be wrought, 
At last upon his monument: 

' A man who acted what he thought.' " 

And Walt Whitman, speaking of the death of Illinois 9 
greatest son, Abraham Lincoln, says : 

"My Captain does not answer. 

His lips and pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, 

He has no pulse nor will, 

The ship is anchor 'd safe and sound, 

Its voyage closed and done. 

From fearful trip the victor ship 

Comes in with object won. 

Exult, 0, shores ! And ring, 0, bells, 

But I with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck — my Captain lies 

Fallen cold and dead." 

There are two poems on Illinois worthy to live forever. 
The first one was written by B. F. Stribling. The second 
by C. H. Chamberlin : 

ILLINOIS. 

(Stribling.) 

"A country in the distant west 
With fertile soil is largely blest 
With prairies spreading wide ; 
In summer time full dres'd in green 
like meadows large they may be seen 
With blossoms decked in pride. 
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Here nature's gifts are lavished wide 
Profusely as an eastern bride 
With gems bespangled o'er; 
And when the sun to rest retires, 
And smothers out his radiant fires 
By us is seen no more. 

In slumber sweet he dreams all night 

Of beauteous scenes that caught his sight. 

This country traveling o'er. 

And when he wakes at break of day 

On golden cars he rides away 

To view this land once more. 

He calls up then the moon — his bride— 
And down he sits near by her side 
And takes her by the hand. 
If ever I shall cease to run 
And be to earth a radiant sun 
I'll settle in this land. 



ILLINOIS. 

(Charles H. Chamberlin.) 

By thy rivers gently flowing. Illinois, Illinois. 

O'er the prairies verdant growing. Illinois, Illinois. 

Comes the echo o'er the breeze 

Bustling through the leafy trees, 

And its mellow tones are these, Illinois, Illinois. 

And its mellow tones are these, Illinois, Illinois. 

From the wilderness of prairie, Illinois, Illinois, 

Straight thy way and never varies, Illinois, Illinois, 

Till upon the inland sea 

Stands thy great commercial tree, 

Turning all the world to thee, Illinois, Illinois. 

Turning all the world to thee, Illinois, Illinois. 
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When you heard your country calling, Illinois, Illinois, 

When the shot and shell were falling, Illinois, Illinois, 

When the Southern host withdrew, 

Pitting Grey against the Blue, 

There were none more brave than you, Illinois, Illinois. 

There were none more brave than you, Illinois, Illinois. 

Not without thy wondrous story, Illinois, Illinois, 

Can be writ the nation's glory, Illinois, Illinois. 

On the record of thy years 

Ab'ram Lincoln's name appears, 

Grant and Logan and our tears, Illinois, Illinois. 

Grant and Logan and our tears, Illinois, Illinois. 



